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BEHOLD, | STAND AT THE GATE AND KNOCK 


The Divine Master, knocking on the door of your heart. offers you an opportunity 
to help your own soul while helping those who sit in darkness. What a pity 
it would be not to open the door to Him. He may not come soon again. _By 
heeding the invitation of Christ now, you may open the door to a new life here 
as well as hereafter. And not only for yourself, but also for countless others who 
have never had the opportunity that has been yours and mine. “Behold, I stand at 
the gate and knock.” It is the Master Himself who offers you the opportunity! 
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MARYKNOLL 5 Ameri- 


can founda- 
tion for foreign missions e Cen- 
tral headquarters are at Mary- 
knoll, New York. Preparatory 
seminaries for the training of 
missioners are maintained in 
various sections of the coun- 
try. « The Maryknoll Fathers 
were established by the hier- 
archy of the United States as 
the national society for foreign 
missions, and authorized by 
Pope Pius X, at Rome, June 29, 
1911. e In seven large areas of 
the Orient—in South China, Ja- 
pan, Manchukuo, and Korea— 
Maryknollers are laboring 
among 25,000,000 non-Christian 
souls. e Our legal title is 
“Catholic Foreign Mission So- 
ciety of America, Incorporated.” 
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MISSION-AID PIONEER St. Peter Claver’s 
Sodality was one of the first agencies in 
the United States 
devoted to collecting 
funds for home and 
foreign missions. 
Founded by Rev- 
erend Joseph P. 
Donovan, C.M., 
twenty-five years 
ago, it was sup- 
ported by students 
at Kenrick Seminary 
in the archdiocese of St. Louis. Thanks 
to Father Donovan’s mission-minded- 
ness, not a few St. Louisians received 
from him their first impetus towards 
Maryknoll. Ad multos annos to the 
society and its zealous director! 
e e * 

TEAM WORK With all mission societies 
and mission-aid organizations pulling to- 
together for souls, 
we are bound to ac- 
complish great re- 
sults. Very Rev- 
erend Richard 
Ackerman, C. S. 
Sp., National Direc- 
tor of the Holy 
Childhood Associ- 
ation, recently as- 
sured us that he, 
too, appreciates the help which Mary- 
knoll is giving. “It is consoling to have 
the interest and cooperation of Mary- 
knoll in the extension of this Pontifical 
Mission-Aid Society,” Father Ackerman 
writes. ‘“Maryknollers in this country 
and in the field have furthered the Holy 
Father’s wish to interest our Catholic 
school children in assisting, both in soul 
and in body, the little ones of non-Chris- 
tian countries.” That is as it should be, 
say we, as we hope for the continuance 
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HORIZONS 


of such harmonious relations. Like the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith 
the Holy Childhood Association is also a 
Pontifical Society but for children. 
Through little ones’ mites thousands of 
Chinese babies have been ransomed. 


e e e 
SILENT APOSTOLATE The pamphlet move- 
ment in this country is quite appropri- 
ately named, and 
Mr. Eugene P. 
Willging, of Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, is 
its very active 
“Apostle.” So thor- 
oughly is he direct- 
ing the movement 
that more than forty 
million readers have 
purchased pamphlets 
in the last ten years. We were happy 
to hear that Maryknoll mission pam- 
phlets, included in that vast number, sold 
widely and well. 
e e e 

FOR YOUTH! Although they may not 
yet have the means to support mis- 
sion works, our young people are no 
less conscious of mission values than are 
their seniors. Miss Viola Wagner, se- 
nior at St. Benedict College, St. Joseph, 
Minnesota, voices the sentiment of Cath- 
olic youth: “Missionary work is funda- 
mentally the same wherever one does it. 
It is to bring: 
Christ’s teach- 

ings to a people. 

In this country 

it must yet 

awaken Cat h- 

olics to a deeper 

realization of 

what they pos- 

sess, and youth 

has to do that.” 
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H ARD work never killed nobody,” said Father Winthrop, 
convincingly though ungrammatically, from his place on 
top of a stepladder. 

“Sounds like a story,” I ventured. 

“It may be at that, but what I’m reminded of just now 


is a fact with all the elements of a story. ’Twas young 
Father Casey I was thinking of,” he started. 

“He had been on the missions only two years ahead 
of me. After one year in the language school, he was 
sent out as curate to Father John Riley—rest him—at 
Yao Wan. 

“Father Casey had been there only a few weeks when 
poor Father John had one of those attacks that finally 
sent him off to heaven. I was still in the language school 
myself, but the powers that be thought I could get some 


practice at the language if I went out to keep Father 
Casey company. 

“You know yourself what a trip it is from Hong Kong 
to Yao Wan. In those days it was much worse—roads 
torn up—bandits delaying the boats. Well, sir, it took 
me six weeks and two days to get there. At Shap Po 
I heard that Father Casey himself was down with dysen- 
tery, so I took to shank’s mare to cover the last four days 
of travel as quickly as I could.” 

“Those were the days of pioneers,” I suggested. We 
all knew Father Winthrop’s weakness in that regard. 

“°Tis yourself will never see such days—what with 
airplanes carrying you back and forth in a couple of 
hours,” he sighed. 


“But to go on with my story. I was quite surprised 
£ y q Pp 
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when I reached Yao Wan 

to find Father Casey up and 

around—a skeleton of a man 
ever I saw one. 

“ “Terry, old man,’ I told him, ‘you should be in bed.’ 

“*Ves, I suppose I look like a wreck, but I’m really 
celing fine again.’ 

““*Was it the new medicine?’ I asked. 

“*Yes, a new medicine—but the prescription for it is 

t on the market yet.’ 

“Well, it took a long time for me to drag the story out 
of Father Jerry; but piecemeal it came, after I promised 
oi stacks and reams of Bibles that I’d not tell the bishop. 
I never did. But I think it'll do you a world of good 
to hear it. 

“Father John’s poor, withered frame had hardly been 
taken away to the hospital before Jerry himself got vio- 
lently sick. For ten days he was up and down—but most- 
ly down and almost out! On the tenth day a messenger 
came in to the mission from the village of Pao Kan. 
Father Casey knew from the talk and the shushing that 
they were trying to keep something from him. Nothing 
would do but he had to hear what was up. And it was 
bad enough news, too: an epidemic of smallpox had 
broken out at Pao Kan. Some of the Christians were in 
danger of death. 

“Father Casey didn’t delay a minute. Up out of a 


The old lady’s grandson across the river was dying. It 
meant wading through a cold stream. Would Father come? 


Father Winthrop gives an old adage 


a novel twist 


sick bed he jumped, in spite 
of all the help’s pleas to be 
careful. He told me that he 
never knew what kept him 
up that day, but he got over to the dispensary, found the 
supply of vaccine that Father John — rest him! — had 
stored away, and took down all the hypodermic needles. 
By this time the messenger from Pao Kan was being 
roundly scolded by the help of and some of the Christians. 
Father Casey stopped that though. He called for boiling 
water, and, as soon as a needle was sterilized, he vac- 
cinated himself with the smallpox germ. 

“When the help saw that, they knew he meant business ; 
so a Mass kit was packed, and the messenger from Pao 
Kan was selected as his only attendant. Father Jerry 
scarcely remembers the six-mile walk out to the village. 
All he remembers is that he got to a house where two of 
the youngsters from his school lay dying. He baptized 
them both and started inoculating the others almost im- 
mediately. ‘Thank God, there (Continued on page 9) 
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— the missions are pass- 
ing through a crisis that per- 
haps is unequaled in the his- 
tory of the Church. Communi- 
cations are difficult—mission- 
ers because of their nationality 
are interned —priests are 
called from their missions to 
serve in the forces of their home lands—nations of the 
world, once most generous in sending not only financial 
assistance but also their sons and daughters to the mis- 
sion fields as laborers for Christ in His Vineyard, now 
are prevented from rendering this help because of present 
war conditions and governmental restrictions. Hence, 
many missions that have been brought up to their splendid 
status are now facing the necessity of closing their schools, 
orphanages, and institutions of mercy and charity. Their 
mission activities must be curtailed. This places a greater 
burden upon The Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, and our missionary religious communities, in 
America. 

Realizing such disheartening conditions in the missions, 
the Holy See—through the Pontifical Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith—calls upon the faithful to come 
to the aid of the missions in prayer and sacrifice. The 
Holy See asks the faithful to become members of The 
Propagation of the Faith by enrolling as members and 
offering the daily mission prayers: one Our Father; one 
Hail Mary; and the ejaculation Saint Francis Xavier, 
pray for us. To first enroll as a member of The Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith is the wish of the Holy 
See, because it is a Pontifical work, raised by His Holi- 
ness, Pope Pius XI, in his Motu Proprio ROMANORUM 
PonTiFIcUM, of May 3, 1922, to the dignity of a direct 
instrument of the Holy See. Foreign-mission areas ac- 
credited to religious institutes annually receive no slight 
assistance from the Pontifical Society, in addition to which 
superiors of these missions not infrequently petition and 
receive special subsidies from it. Likewise, because of 
the arrangement in the United States of America, the 
home missions of our own country receive forty per 
cent of every dollar membership collected and forty 
per cent of the annual Mission Sunday collection through- 
out the country. This offering is forwarded to the 
American Board of Home Missions in Chicago. 

On the basis of this understanding, established for the 
better conduct and fuller success of mission effort, the 
Superior General Council, realizing full well that the 
Pontifical Society for the Propagation of the Faith is in- 
sufficient in itself to meet all the various needs of the 


By RT. REV. THOMAS J. MCDONNELL 


National Director, 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith 


Tooether 


missions, does not hesitate to 
declare that it is nowise its 
purpose to hamper mission- 
ary institutes in soliciting sup- 
port for their missions. For 
that reason The Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith, 
after its efforts to present the 
need of enrolling the faithful as members, assists in every 
possible way the missionary societies of priests, Sisters, and 
Brothers to bring to the attention of the faithful their 
needs and hopes. This is accomplished through the fol- 
lowing channels: (1) the Court of Appeals and articles 
in the official organ of the Society, Catholic Missions: 
(2) the mission columns of the Catholic papers; (3) the 
Missionary Cooperation Plan which organizes the parishes 
of a diocese into groups of five or more churches, assign- 
ing them to mission societies, home and foreign, so that 
their representatives will have an opportunity to speak 
at all the Masses on certain Sundays and take up the 
collection for their needs; (4) mission exhibits which are 
being held throughout the country—so that missioners are 
able to present to the public their needs and their works. 
This year, so far, there have been arranged exhibits in 
the archdioceses of Detroit and St. Paul, and the dioceses 
of Rochester, New York, and Springfield, Massachusetts. 

If our missionary religious societies would appreciate 
this service rendered them through the Diocesan Offices 
of The Society for the Propagation of the Faith, and in 
their talks and lectures recommend also the Pontifical 
Society to their friends and benefactors and thus coop- 
erate with us as we are cooperating with them, surely 
greater good would be done for the missions for all con- 
cerned. We should be working one with the other and 
there would be no confusion. The necessary ultimate 
growth and expansion of The Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith would not be impeded. We should all be 
working together for the most laudable of all works— 
the extension of Christ’s Kingdom on earth and the salva- 
tion of souls. We should be encouraging the hopes of 
the Holy See in supporting all the missions on a recipro- 
cal and permanent basis. 

His Eminence, Pietro Cardinal Fumasoni-Biondi, 
Cardinal Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Propa- 
ganda, has said: “This Sacred Congregation much apprec’- 
ates and encourages the generosity of the faithful in con- 
tributing towards the needs of special missions entrusted 
to individual religious communities, on the understanding 
that they first fulfill their duty towards the general 
Societies. It has been proved by experience more than 
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May, THE FIELD AFAR 


“The happy associations I have had with Maryknoll,” says Monsignor 
McDonnell, “have always been an inspiration and a great help to me.” 


once that the most generous donors toward spe- 
cial mission undertakings are precisely the mem- 
bers of the Pontifical Societies. Missionary co- 
operation built up on a foundation of order and 
discipline is highly advantageous to foster the 
growth of the splendid movement for mission- 
aid work that the world is witnessing today 
and is the surest way of helping all missions 
without distinction.” 

A letter received recently at the National 
Office of The Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith gives us encouragement in our ef- 
forts to assist in realizing the great ideal: mak- 
ing American Catholics mission-minded. We 
—clergy, religious, and the laity, young and 
old—must be conscious of our duty and obliga- 
tion to have an interest in the home and foreign 
mission work of Holy Mother the Church. 
The letter was worded as follows: 

“We often speak of the beautiful spirit of 
unity which marks mission activity in general 
in the United States. The Propagation of the 
Faith Directors everywhere are most friendly 
and, from our contacts with other mission soci- 
eties, we are of the opinion that there is a fine 
understanding of the fact that by all working 
together great good is accomplished for the 
cause.” 

The above words express the spirit that we 
desire to see among our confreres in this great 
cause of the missions. 

At the time of our last private audience with 
His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, he said, “We 
shall spave no effort to cause the Catholic reli- 
gion to shine also upon distant peoples and to 
have the shadow of the Cross, in which are life and sal- 
vation, fall upon the remote areas of the earth.” 

This hope and wish of the Holy Father can be ac- 
complished, if all of us who are blessed with the one 
true Faith of Our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ work 
together. “In unity there is strength’”—‘in selfishness 
charity is wanting.” 

“All of us in God’s Church are called to make up that 
one body whose Head is Christ; as the Apostle teaches, 
this body is closely knit and co-ordinated in all its parts 
by virtue of the functions proper to each member, and 
thus derives its increase, building itself up little by little 
in the bond of charity.” 





The Holy Father's Mission Intention for May: 
For the conversion of the Confucianists 











Right Reverend Monsignor Thomas J, McDonnell 


Fux years ago, the late Bishop James Anthony Walsh, 
Superior General and cofounder of Maryknoll, writing on 
this same subject said: “The Propagation of the Faith 
has an endless task before it because it aims to give SOME 
help to ALL missions under Propaganda. The stronger 
it becomes the greater will be this help which even today 
is reckoned, at the lowest, as ten per cent of the world- 
mission expense. 

“Individual mission societies try to gather the balance 
needed to carry on their work, but those who help such a 
society as ours of Maryknoll should consider it a duty and 
a privilege to share also in the great mission-aid societies 
of the Church, notably The Propagation of the Faith for 
adults, and the Holy Childhood for the young.” 
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How many to feed today?” ‘These 
are the opening lines of our rice- 
line theme song in the Kongmoon 
mission. Seven or eight hundred 
poor refugees are milling around, 
waiting for us to distribute the lit- 
tle rice we are able to give each one. ; 

At eight o’clock we take up our ; 
stations. “The Sisters are at the 
rice baskets, with tin cups in their 
hands as measures; the bishop is at 
the gate to keep latecomers out and 
to see that no one doubles back for 
a second helping; a priest serves 
at the bottleneck, and his job is to (— 
see that the people come out one by XS 
one, and that none are killed in the 
crush. So far, none have been 
killed in the stampede toward the 
entrance, but many emerge in a 
battered condition. They seem 
strangely to doubt that everything 
would be much nicer for all, if 
they would just be patient! 

Father Wong, our newest na- 
tive priest, has finished his short 
talk.on the Catholic Church, and 
here they come! “di ya!” they all 
cry as they pull themselves free of 
the crush, while the more loqua- 
cious add a few choice expressions 
of disapproval as they rearrange 
their disheveled tatters. 

Then—“Good morning, Father! Aren’t those people 
awful, crushing an old lady like me? They have no 
patience at all.” 

‘Ha, old mother, you weren’t doing any pushing your- 
self, were you?” 

“I? Now, Father, you know that I always wait my 
turn and never push people!’ 

One would be tempted to believe the poor old soul if 
she hadn’t already been seen fighting like a tiger to get 
out among the first. However, it’s best just to say, “Run 
along now and get your rice before it’s all gone.” 

And so they come to the bishop, who gets many a dole- 
ful story since he is the dispenser of the rice tickets. 

There was the little old lady, hobbling along on her 
bound feet, back bent with age, and her face as wrinkled 
as a dried prune: “Bishop, you have a good heart, please 
give me a ticket. I am sixty-two; my son was carried 
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An old lady came. 
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off by bandits, and I have no one to care 
for me.” 

She had walked three miles to get a 
handful of rice. Could he refuse? And 
that other old lady who, when her argu- 
ments failed, turned on the tears. She 
got a ticket, too! 

One day a younger woman dressed in a 
silk coat approached the rice baskets, but 
when the attendants saw her fine raiment 
she was refused a ticket. Indignant at 
this treatment, she demanded an expla- 
nation. 

“We are giving rice to the poor, not to 
those who wear silk,’’ was the defense. 

To this she replied by stripping off the 
outside silk coat and showing the most 
be-patched under coat one could ever see. 
The poor woman had nothing left save 
her clothes. 

There is one old fellow, skeleton thin 
and with a cough that will kill him very 
soon, who is the caretaker of a pagan 
shrine. Being a workman, he should not 
rate a ticket, but he had a way with him. 
When accused of having a job, he replied 
that the pay wasn’t enough to keep a bird 
alive. When told to ask the spirits whose 
tablets he guarded to help him, he said: 
“Now, don’t joke with an old man. You 
know as well as I do that they can’t help 
anyone.” ‘That from the keeper of a 
pagan shrine won the day for him. 

Then there’s the woman who must have kissed the Chi- 
nese equivalent of the Blarney Stone. She gets a ticket, 
because she never fails to turn up with a bunch of flowers 
for the altar. And that other woman who was caught 
trying to leave her baby at our door—what will happen 
if we stop feeding her? 

It takes about an hour to handle the crowd, and tie 
last one every day is a young fellow, well made and strong 
looking. He could work, but doesn’t; and yet we feed 
him. The answer is hidden under the dirty cloth which 
covers his hands: he is a leper. 

The most satisfactory thing about the whole business, 
however, is that a little group waits after the others hav: 
gone. They are studying the doctrine, and may somed:y 
enter the Church. We have cast our bread on running 
waters, and in God’s good time it will come back to us 
a hundredfold. 
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- song of Ting the Tinker echoed the whole length 
of Lucky Ox Alley. It told the world that here was a 
man of metal, and that there was no pan or can or kettle 
that he could not rightly fix; moreover, he was at the 
service of one and all. 

This great news fell on dull, unheeding ears that warm 
afternoon. And Ting knew it, because it was dinner 
time, and no kettle, howsoever broken or badly bent, 
would be offered to the fixer till it was emptied and the 
eating over. So Ting jaunted down the road to seek the 
cool of the mission gate and the company of the teachers 
at their dinner. 

“Ting, Big Brother,” said one, “tell us whence comes 
your happy disposition ?” 

“Tt’s a long story,” replied Ting, By 
“but, in a word, never a sad day 
have I known these ten years past 
—ever since I became a slave of 
the Lady with the Twelve Stars. 

“Old Father Lo taught me. One 
day I said to him: ‘Father Lo, your 
learning was got on two conti- 
nents. All folks say that your 
knowledge is piled high. What’s 
more, you have years and experi- 
ence to boot. Your wisdom is top 
notch. Who, say you, is the hap- 
piest of all?’ 

“*The venerable Lord of Heav- 
en is happiest of all. You must 
know that, Ting, my son.’ 

““Of course! But here among 
men, who is the happiest ?’ 

“Again, you should know the 
answer. After the Lord of Heav- 
en, he is most happy who is most 
like the Lord of Heaven.’ 

“*‘Ah, to be sure! That is self- 
evident, and one should know with- 
out asking. But yet it is to despair, 


’ 
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Ting the Tinker was at the serv- 
ice of one and all at any time. 


for who can become like the Lord of Heaven? It is 
too difficult; the way is too long, too uncertain.’ 

““*Ting, my son, there is a short way, and it is an 
easy way. Moreover, it is also a sure and perfect 
way. Would you learn it? Then you must look for 
the Lady with the Twelve Stars, become her slave, 
and then you will go quickly and easily on your way, 
never failing, always sure.’ 

“*But who is this Lady with the Twelve Stars, 
and what does she know of the Lord of Heaven?’ 

“She is His Mother! She (Continued on page 29) 
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Pave CAREY was a pigeon fancier. His South China 
fellow missioners never tired teasing the young American 
padre about his “flock,” and it was only a matter of time 
before the little roostful of homing pigeons became gen- 
erally known as “Mother Carey’s chickens.” Father just 
smiled at the allusion and divided his time between his 
two pets—the doves and the dispensary. Both occupied 
the same loft in Loh P’eng. 

It was there one day not so long ago that a little girl 
came into the scene. Her name was Kwai Leng (Pre- 
cious Intelligence), and surely no name so aptly described 
a child as did that of Kwai Leng. The light of reason 
never shone brighter in a child of five. 

It was nearly closing time for the dispensary. Some 
eighty patients had come and gone since the opening hour, 
when suddenly she appeared, holding fast to her daddy 
with one hand and to a pigeon with the other. She 
dropped a curtsy and a question in the same breath. 
“Daddy’s got a bad cough, and I’ve got an earache. Can 
you cure us, Mister Father?” 

“Well, we'll do our very best,’ Father replied. 

“The lady next door says you’re very clever,” was 
Kwai Leng’s flattering rejoinder. As Father Carey turned 
to his medicine cabinet, he chuckled to himself. 

First the child’s father must have his cough medicine, 
and then the bad ear came in for treatment. While the 
priest was putting some drops in the little one’s ear he 
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remarked, “It’s been hurting, hasn’t it?” 

“Yes, Shen Fu,” she said, simply, “it ached just as my 
heart did when the bomb killed Mamma.” 

Before the priest could say anything, the little miss 
stood up. “I’ll come again if I may,” she said, “and 
thanks very much for the medicine.” ‘Then, turning to 
her father, “Daddy, come, let’s look at the Father’s 
pigeons.” 

The pair of them came back for treatment for some 
days. ‘Then one day they failed to appear, and Father 
Carey decided to look them up. He found them in a 
wretched little hovel, and, seeing that the father was 
none too well, he tried to interest him in God and his 
soul. The man’s mind was docile and eager for the light, 
but, before he could be baptized, he took a turn for the 
worse and died suddenly. Because the man and little 
girl had been refugees and alone, Father Carey and a few 
Christians took it upon themselves to give the man a 
decent burial. 

Kwai Leng knelt by the grave and cried softly while 
they lowered the coffin and filled in the earth over it, but 
she followed along in silence when Father took her by 
the hand and led her back to the mission. There she 
stopped, and, turning her tear-stained face up to Father, 
asked, “Won’t Daddy ever come back again?” 

“No, not ever,” the priest replied. 

With that she went for her pet pigeon, hugged him to 





her breast for a bit, and made her offering: “I want to 
give him to you, Father, and myself also, because now 
we have nobody to care for us.”’ And so it was that the 
mission got possession of Kwai Leng. 

‘That was a year ago, and most of us had forgotten the 
incident until last week, when a message came to the 
central mission from Father Carey. One of the priests 
at the center had borrowed two of Loh P’eng’s homing 
pigeons for breeding purposes. Now they must be re- 
turned, for the telegram said: “Send homers with diph- 
theria antitoxin.” All agreed that it must have been an 
urgent case, and we all felt that we were taking part in 
some little drama as the two pigeons, the serum clipped 
to their tail feathers, soared high above our heads, circled, 
and headed straight for Loh P’eng. 

It was only today that we learned the whole story. It 
came in a letter from Father Carey. 

“Dear Father Joe: 

“Thanks for your prompt action in sending antitoxin, 
It saved a life—Kwai Leng’s life, at that. She became 
sick, quickly grew worse, and I was scared. It was 
diphtheria. What could I do? Then I had a happy 
thought—antitoxin, on the wings of a dove—and so I 


The light of reason never shone brighter in a child. 
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wired you. The women at the mission watched Kwai 
Leng during the night, while I took over in the morning. 
She seemed to grow worse. I counted the minutes and 
prayed. 

“T figured you would release the homers at daylight, so 
at a quarter to ten I laid out the hypodermic set and 
went over to the loft. I had not long to wait. In about 
fifteen minutes I sighted the pigeons flying together. —They 
passed the pagoda and came in like a shot. They are 
champions—every feather of them. ‘Two hundred miles 
in four hours! 

“Kwai Leng reacted to the antitoxin quickly and is now 
out of danger. God bless you!” 


Ss 

NEW MEDICINE 
(Continued from page 3) was enough vaccine for all 
—two hundred and thirty-two of them. It took him all 
day long, with not a bite to eat, or a moment to rest. 

“Just as he was finishing, an old lady—a Christian— 
came and said that her grandson across the river was dy- 
ing. Would the Father come and baptize the boy? It 
meant wading thigh-deep through the cold stream, but he 
went with the old lady. He was just in time. The child 
died in his arms, as he finished pouring the water. The 
boy’s mother was not a Christian, but Father Jerry, to 
comfort her, said: “Your boy is with God. Do not grieve. 
In the morning I shall offer the Holy Sacrifice for him.’ 


“The young mother turned and looked at him; the 
tears stopped flowing, and she—not yet a Christian, mind 


you—fell to her knees. ‘Oh, if you offer the Sacrifice 
for him he is all right. Oh, thank you!’ 

“Strange, eh? But it spurred Father Jerry on. Back 
to the stricken village he went, and his wet clothes were 
thoroughly soaked. He had to stay in the public inn all 
night. He must offer the Holy Sacrifice in the morning: 
that was his only thought. So putting his clothes to dry, 
he crawled on to the shelf-bed for a well-earned night’s 
rest. The only space left was in between two men who 
were already snoring soundly. And that’s where he laid 
himself. In the morning when he woke, what do you 
think he found? One of the men sleeping next to him 
had died in his sleep during the night.” 

“He must have been scared stiff,” I interrupted. 

“No. His remark, when he told me this, showed me 
the caliber of Father Jerry. ‘Aren’t God’s ways strange?” 
he said. ‘He saved the little fellow across the river, but 
He never let me do a thing for the man by my side.’ ” 

“Tt’s a wonder it didn’t kill him,” I said admiringly. 

“Now, that’s just what I started to say,” objected Fa- 
ther Winthrop, “when you got me off on this tangent. 
Hard work never killed nobody! Father Jerry came 
back to Yao Wan looking like a skeleton, but completely 
cured, and he’s never known a sick day since.” 

“Aren’t God’s ways strange?” I repeated. 

“Yes,” said Father Winthrop, “strangely beautiful. 
No man should ever have a fear when he’s working for 
Him and with Him.” 

















= diocese of Springfield, Illinois, holds its annual 
Mission Sunday in January, under the leadership of Fa- 
ther Scully, the Propagation of the Faith director. This 
year from the pen of Bishop Griffin came a stirring letter, 
from which we quote in part. 

“Those of us who follow the appeals of our foreign 
missioners are haunted constantly with a vision of those 
apostolic men who are carrying on in constant danger of 
hunger, nakedness, and persecution, carrying on as loyal 
soldiers of Christ extending His kingdom and giving them- 
selves even unto death that men may be saved through 
the redeeming sacrifice of Calvary. 

“Ts it any wonder, therefore, that the present saintly 
and renowned Pontiff, Pope Pius XII, appealed to and 
pleaded with the Catholics of America to come to the aid 
of our foreign missioners? Here are his exact words. 
Hear them and heed them: 

“ “Look, Venerable Brethren and Beloved Children, 
gaze on the world and on the harvest of souls. Behold 
how many messengers of the Gospel, how many men and 
women—heroes of Christ, workers in His vineyard—are 
living and toiling and suffering amid dangers and obsta- 
cles that chill the ardor of their zeal and put stumbling 
blocks in the path of their holy and charitable ambition. 
With eyes and hands upraised they look to you, and with 
them look the faithful of their flocks and those others, too, 
who have yet to hear the Shepherd’s voice while they 
wander and sit in the shadow of death, knowing nothing 
of Him who has redeemed them and who has promised 
them eternal life and peace.’ 

“Who will not be inspired by these words of our Su- 
preme Pontiff, Pope Pius XII? Who will hold back in 
the face of such an appeal for those heroic priests and 
saintly Sisters who are toiling, struggling, suffering amid 
dangers, disasters, and destruction, all for the sake of 
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bringing the knowledge of salvation and redemption ‘o 
benighted souls?” 
MISSIONERS AND HOMELAND TIES Eloquent of the time 
is the fact that 73 per 
cent of the foreign-mission priests in China are at present 
without help from their homeland. In some instances tlie 
home ties are completely cut, so that even correspondence 
is not possible. In other cases the ruin of war, or war- 
time legislation, makes financial assistance impossible 
though mail may get through. 

A study of homelands of the missioners in China—a list 
of the countries—gives us the following facts: 
Missioners from countries ruined by war: 


no 


France 556 
Belgium 309 
Netherlands 140 
Poland 33 
Czechoslovakia 3 
Rumania 3 
Luxemburg 1 
1,045 
Missioners from Axis countries (no funds transmissible): 
Italy 474 
Germany 395 
Former Austria 32 
Hungary 30 
Russia 1 


932 


Missioners from Allied countries (funds transmissible 
only in small amounts and with difficulty) : 


Canada 125 
Australia 5 
Scotland 2 


132 


Missioners who cannot receive funds from home: 
2,109 (73%) 


Missioners from neutral countries: 


United States 297 
Spain 269 
Ireland 87 
Switzerland 45 
Portugal oo 
Yugoslavia 9 
Mexico 1 
Brazil 1 
Argentina 1 


754 


Total foreign-mission priests in China: 2,863 


While foreign priests in China number approximately 
3,000, Chinese priests total some 2,000. As conditions 

















grow more critical, the Chinese forces assume ever-increas- 
ing importance. In the greater part of China, the Church’s f 
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work, not only of maintaining the 
Faith but of winning new members, 

oes on with great vigor. Conversions continue at the rate 
of 100,000 a year. However, since so few of the countries 
on the long list above will be in a position to supply either 
personnel or material assistance until the war and the 
aftermath of the war are things of the past, we must be 
prepared to see the present forces taxed to the extreme. 
THE BUFFALO MISSIONARY APOSTOLATE (ne of Bishop 
Duffy’s priests, 
Father Navagh, tells us of the plan being followed by 
His Excellency, which eventually may represent a dio- 
cesan-wide effort to present the Faith to non-Catholics. 

“Before beginning, a survey was made of the entire 
diocese to determine the exact need of every section,” 
writes Father Navagh in The Ecclesiasiical Review. 

One central parish and six district towns in one section 
were chosen, priests going out daily from the center to the 
rented chapels quite as is the practice in certain pagan 
missions. “Every house in the village and countryside was 
visited in an effort to ascertain the residences of fallen- 
away Catholics, and to invite non-Catholics to attend the 
Catholic church. The excellent little pamphlet The Truth 
About Catholics was left in every home.” 

Catechetical instruction and study clubs were insti- 
tuted and heavy emphasis was put on the life of devotion, 
with correct employment of the liturgy. “A week’s 
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mission was given in each place, to 

which all the townspeople were in- 
vited by a personal letter from Bishop Duffy.” At the 
end of that effort Bishop Duffy visited each center, 
greeted individually each child and adult present, and 
gave each a personal remembrance. 

“Two things are outstanding in the method of the 
apostolate,” states Father Navagh. ‘The first is the use 
of seminarians in the work. Each seminarian spends one 
month in the summer on the missions, in the house-to- 
house canvass which precedes the establishment of a 
chapel. . . . The second is the use of the ordination class 
in the missions. His Excellency has made the rule that 
each newly ordained priest is assigned to the Buffalo 
Missionary Apostolate for his first year in the priesthood.” 

At Maryknoll the Buffalo Missionary Apostolate can- 
not but evoke deep enthusiasm. ‘In the future,” says 
Father Navagh, “the diocese will have the benefit of 
priests who have turned their entire attention for a year 
to the task of searching out, interesting, and instructing 
non-Catholics and fallen-away Catholics, and who are 
convinced by their own experience that this is a necessary 
and vital activity of their priestly lives.” But it is not 
only the diocese that will so benefit; it is the entire 
Church. Maryknollers at work in Eastern Asia will feel 
very much akin indeed to priests and people who insist 
that the Church’s work is one, not only of maintenance 
but of advance, for the profit of all men’s souls. 
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Pattern Without Fail 


Wass do you believe is the most essential quality every 
missioner should have?” a young apostle-in-the-making 
once asked a venerable mission bishop. The older man 
had been in China for almost forty years, and he was 
weil fitted to speak on the subject. 

“Patience,” he answered. “And joined with that pa- 
tience a sense of humor. Without these two a priest had 
better stay away from the Orient.” 

Years later the subject was mentioned to the same 
bishop, now infirm and dying. 


Sy Rev. JOHN C. GRIFFIN 





The astronomical instruments used by 
Father Ricci in appealing to the Chinese 





“Yes, I remember’”—and the patri- 
arch smiled. ‘I have not changed my 
opinion. Yet, I would add that both 
patience and good humor should _in- 
clude a great deal of diplomacy and 
tact.” 

That these qualities played a most 
important part in every mission enter- 
prise is brought out remarkably in the 
case of Matteo Ricci, one of the earliest 
missioners to China. When Ricci and 
his companions were questioned by thie 
mandarins of Peking as to their object, 
they declared they were religious who 
had left their country in the distant 
West because of the renown of the 
good government of China, where they 
desired to remain till their death, serv- 
ing God, the Lord of Heaven. 

Had they immediately declared their 
intention to preach a new religion, they 
would never have been received, since 
this would have clashed with Chinese 
pride, which would not admit that 
China had anything to learn from for- 
eigners. However, the missioners never 
hid their Faith or the fact that they 
were Christian priests. A picture of 
Our Lady, hung in their principal 
room, gave them their first opportunity 
to speak of religion by satisfying the 
curiosity of visitors as to the identity of 
the beautiful woman portrayed. 

And they made use of other Euro- 
pean objects in appealing to the curi- 
osity of the natives by making them 
feel, without saying so, that the for- 
eigners had something new and inter- 
esting to teach. Mathematical and 
astronomical instruments, clocks, oil 
paintings, prints, musical instruments, 
geographical works with maps and 
charts, views of towns and large build- 
ings—all were used in their tireless task. The scholars 
of Cathay, who believed that outside their land only 
barbarism existed, were astounded at these new discoveries. 
Rumors of the wonders of the West spread rapidly, and 
the house of the missioners became the Mecca of manda- 
rin and scholar from near.and far. 

Father Ricci does not hesitate to say that this was the 
most useful work that could be done at that time to dis- 
pose the Chinese to give credence to the teachings of our 
holy Faith. “Their conception (Continued on page 13) 
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| UNDERSTAND the Catholic as 
being just naturally universal. It 
seems the most logical thing in 
the world to count the world as 
the Church’s goal. We march to- 
ward the heart of Asia and the 
heart of Africa as necessarily as 
the soul marches toward heaven. 

But while we have our princi- 
ples, it is the role of the lazy 
man in us all to prompt us to 
neglect the practice. “The Church 
believes in marching, but many 
of us find it hard to stir ourselves 
to march. 

And yet, unless we do, life 
holds but little. Jan Valtin, the 
ex-Communist, in his work, Out 
of the Night, shows his under- 
standing of this. ‘A man lives 
only when he is marching,” he 
writes, “when he keeps marching 
at any price. When he stops 
marching, he decays.” 

In the story of my conversion 
I made the statement: “I had for 
some time harbored a strange notion that political, social, 
and economic problems are, at bottom, moral problems. 
And that this notion, odd in our day among the pace- 





John Moody had an odd notion that 
began turning his eyes toward Rome 


Sy JOHN MOODY 


makers of modern thought, 
among many of our statesmen 
and business leaders, but never 
odd at the Vatican, may have had 
something to do with turning my 
eyes toward Rome.” 

Now, within the scope of the 
“political, social, and economic 
problems” to which I referred is 
included the spiritual and materi- 
al welfare of men throughout the 
globe. The grandeur and vast- 
ness of the Catholic concept, 
which is God’s concept, stirs me 
most when I see it as applying 
not particularly to America, or 
Europe, but as well to each peo- 
ple and tribe of Asia, Africa, the 
islands of the seas. 

It is tremendously consoling in 
our present chaos and confusion 
to possess the vision of perfect or- 
der and intent which God has 
fashioned for His world, and 
which Mother Church teaches. 
Today, the teaching seems as a 
whisper in the tempest. But it is none the less sweet to 
those who have heard, and none the more distant from 
those who have not yet heard. 





PATTERN WITHOUT FAIL 

(Continued from page 12) of the greatness of their coun- 
try,” he wrote, ‘“‘and of the insignificance of all other lands 
made it scarcely to be expected that they would listen to 
masters from other lands.” But now, numbers were eager 
to learn of European affairs from the missioners, who 
profited by these dispositions to introduce religion more 
frequently. 

Then, too, the missioners’ beautiful Bibles, paintings 
of religious subjects, pictures of monuments and churches, 
had a splendid effect in giving them an opportunity to 
speak “of the good customs in Christian countries, of the 
falseness of idolatry, of the conformity of God’s law with 
natural reason and similar teachings found in the anciert 


writings of the sages of China.” Father Ricci surely 
knew how to draw from his Chinese studies testimony 
favorable to the religion which he was to preach. 

To satisfy those who wished to learn more, leaflets con- 
taining a Chinese translation of the Ten Commandments 
were distributed. This abbreviation of the moral code 
was much appreciated by the Chinese. Father Ricci’s 
catechism followed, and with the hundreds of thousands 
of copies distributed “the good odor of our Faith began 
to spread throughout China.” 

So, by tact and diplomacy—furthered not a little by 
the edifying life of the missioners—the way to more than 
four hundred million souls was opened and a never-failing 
pattern was given to apostles of all times. 
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TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD ALL 


THE GOOD OF THE CHURCH 

Inexactitude of language in reports carried by the press 
may at times give rise to impressions at variance with im- 
portant facts, and when this occurs in a matter of sufh- 
cient gravity it becomes advisable to invoke the principle 
of precision. Various foreign superiors of Catholic mis- 
sions in Japan have recently been replaced by native su- 
periors, and in some quarters a misinterpretation has 
arisen that attributes this happening to interference on 
the part of the secular arm. The impression thus given 
is far from exact. In the first place, nobody knows if 
the secular authorities had any particular stand on the 
matter, because no governmental official ever expressed 
any wish or desire, much less an order, in regard to this 
policy. In the second place, no such influence could have 
made any difference even if it had existed, because the 
replacements are the acts of the Holy Father, who does not 
base his decisions on such motivation. The sole motive 
for any and all of his acts is the good of the Church as 
he sees it, and he always acts with absolute freedom in 
choosing the means he deems proper to secure it. 

The changes were made because the foreign superiors 
themselves very wisely prompted them, and the Holy 
Father judicially approved them. There is no other rea- 
son. And because the suggestion of another reason is 
not very complimentary to either Japan or the Holy Fa- 
ther, we judge it apropos to clarify the record. 


PIONEERING ANEW 

Are the days of the pioneers over—finished—past and 
gone? Europe still pays America the compliment of re- 
ferring to it as the New World, and the Holy Father 
himself recently described us as a youthful nation. We 
rarely see such terms except on maps of Revolutionary 
days, and it all seems a long way off to our generation, 
but it may be that we yet retain some spark of the original 
spirit that made us rejoice in our youth. Perhaps it is 
only that conditions have changed. Vanished are the 
wigwams and the happy hunting grounds, and gone the 
days of ranging the plains and pushing back the frontiers; 
but that is only one form of pioneering. 

Certainly Americans are still applying the same old 
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pioneering principle to all sorts of ventures and adventures 
at the present day. We have pioneering in business, ii 
science, in the arts, in the professions; we have it in edu- 
cation, transport, medicine, music, on the air, in the air, 
all around us. Wherever you have the combination oi 
initiative and ingenuity, there stands the pioneer. In this 
sense the pioneering spirit is the key to advance for men 
or nations, whether young or old; and to lack it is to 
court stagnation for all of us, whether old or young. 

America has not finished this sort of pioneering, and let 
us hope it never will. Meanwhile, this national spirit 
takes another particularly interesting form in our own 
day. American men and women are taking up as a life 
work the program of extending the best blessings of the 
human family to all its members scattered over the globe. 
This looks like a first-class piece of pioneering, and it is a 
task that will surpass the tapping of mines and clearing of 
forests. While that work goes on, there will be pioneers. 
That work is called the foreign missions. 


MISSION EQUIPMENT 

Mission work is essentially simple in its character and 
restricted in its program, but it remains the work of a 
specialist. A missioner may live in a nipa hut and sub- 
sist on rice and bananas. He may lead a very primitive 
existence altogether, spending all his days in the restless 
journeyings and endless hobnobbing of his rustic aposto- 
late. He needs very little paraphernalia for this sort of 
work. Give him a place to eat and sleep and a few native 
catechists to assist, and he will perform it with success 
But that is not to say that he does not need a very specia! 
equipment in his own person; and that equipment is in- 
deed so essential, and it must needs be so thoroughgoin: 
and complete, that its acquisition absorbs all his energies 
and occupies all his time. 

The world he lives in is only a farming village, perhaps, 
but he must know with precision many strange and diff:- 
cult things about that world if he is to become a part of 
it. He must know the new and puzzling language of i's 
people, in order to present the message of Christ in a form 
intelligible to them, and this in itself is a life work for 
any man. He must know and understand the civilization 
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moment he becomes a missioner, 
and this exacting task if rightly 
performed will leave him very 
little time or energy for anything 
else. 
The Holy See knows this. It 
understands the problems of the 
man it sends out to pioneer on its 
far frontiers. For this reason it 
has always advocated a division 
of labor in the question of mis- 
sion support. It does not want 
the missioner to support himself 
as a general rule, because it knows 
he can do so only by a sacrifice 
of time and effort that will cur- 
tail his ministry and impair his 
work. Therefore it takes over 
this part of the problem itself, 
and delegates it to the stay-at- 
homes. This is the reason why 
we have the blessed work of the 
Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith, the Holy Childhood 
and every other approved form 
of legitimate mission appeal. 
When a man has spent a life- 
time of preparation to qualify 
himself for the highly technical 


or lack of it that has produced their background and 
colored their mentality, if he is to understand and know 
them. He must know and appreciate their actualities and 
problems, if he is to help and influence them. In short, 
he has a new world to master and make his own the 





TO MARY 


How darksome seems the sun- 
splashed white 

Of newborn snow, how dim the 
light 

Of heaven's lustrous galaxy, 

Beside the spotless soul of thee. 


The fairest rose we steal from 


spring 

And place upon your shrine to 
sing 

Our love. Your beauties meet— 
you thrill 


Our rose—it blushes and is still. 


O thou who held the Child Divine 

And felt His infant hand in thine, 

We beg thee hold us, too, and 
clasp 

Our hand and heart within His 
grasp. 

Then every month will be our 
May, 

And every day our Mother's Day. 


—Denis Browne 


passing on a doubtful inheritance to the immaturity of 
youth is a matter of grave concern. ‘Today we face the 
latter problem. We launch our youth on a sea of trou- 
bles as we bequeath to them a world that seethes with 
conflict and unrest. 


Meanwhile, as we prepare to 
turn over the world to its right- 
ful heirs, others seek to take it 
away from them. There are 
strong and active groups of men 
in power today who realize that 
the world belongs to youth, and 
they are endeavoring to seize the 
world through the capture of its 
youth. So we see great countries 
and whole vast regions where the 
youth are being methodically 
trained in systems that destroy 
all hope of making a good world. 
The leaders of these movements 
count upon the perversion of 
youth to perpetuate their inhu- 
man tyrannies, and this fatal 
warping of youthful lives pro- 
ceeds apace, in spite of the deep 
distress of good parents and the 
drastic denunciation of the Holy 
See. In order to change the 
world, these dangerous elements 
elected to change the youth of 
the world. It is a simple plan 
and a clever one, but we must 
see that it does not succeed. 

Since our own youth face a 


task of reaching pagan souls, it is elementary economy to 
let him reach them. His all-important labor is difficult 
enough at best. ‘Take away the problem of his support, 
and give him a chance to perform it. 


RIGHTFUL HEIRS 

Each generation of men bequeaths the world to its chil- 
dren, and often with little regret; but each generation of 
men must also bequeath its children to the world, and 
this may involve a great deal of regret. Men and women 
who love their children cannot be indifferent to their in- 
heritance, and, in relinquishing them to a world of the 
future, they want that future world to be a place of 
order and happiness and peace. Similarly, all those who 
feel serious concern for the welfare of the world itself 
wish to picture their children as helping to make a good 
world better, and shudder to think of them as contributing 
to make a bad world worse. Handing over a good patri- 
mony to strong sons is merely a pleasant privilege, but 


battle, we must find means to strengthen and inspire them, 
if they are to retain possession of the world. That strength 
and inspiration must come frem Christ, and we should 
teach them that He can do most for them when they do 
something for Him. All the divine ideals that He brought 
down from heaven for us should be held up before them. 
Let them follow Him in close communion, in devout 
fidelity, in courageous loyalty, in the zealous apostolate, 
in life and in death, in everything everywhere. We know 
the source of our strength, and if we should give our 
youth no other inheritance but that alone, we could feel 
content. 

We confide the world to our youth, and we entrust 
our youth to the world, but we must make sure to give 
them both to Christ. If we cannot make a better world 
for our youth to live in, we can at least make them better 
prepared to live in it. If we can only pour into their 
veins the strength of Christ, we can then trust them to 
make a better world for Him. 
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DAYS OF OUR LADY 


These paintings by various Chinese 
artists of the Catholic University, 
Peiping, depict the principal 
mysteries in Our Lady’s life. 













































































Visitation of Mary 4 















ices a Chinese housewife decides to “embrace reli- 
gion” and faces the prospect of leaving home for the first 
time in her life, to spend several weeks at the mission 
studying the doctrine, her first question is usually, “Who 
will mind the oxen?” 

The babies she can take to a relative’s home. The 
older children will go with her to the catechumenate to 
study. But the mission makes no provision for the oxen— 
docile, patient, and indispensable as they are for plowing 
the rice fields. While Chinese ingenuity can rise to even 
this emergency, it is often a great hardship for a poor 
housewife to leave her home for several weeks to study at 
the mission. 

For this reason, the Sisters here in the Kaying Vicari- 
ate, under the direction of Bishop Ford, have extended, 
as it were, the walls of the catechumenate, going to mis- 
sion out-stations, teaching the women in their own villages. 

With one of our ablest women catechists as companion, 
we walked the twelve miles from our convent in Pet Teou 
Tsai to Vong Sa Kang. In this village there are seventy 
women and girls, all Catholics, and twelve more, whom 
we are instructing. 

On such trips we eat and sleep and pray and teach 
in the mission chapel, which consists of one room—about 
nine by fifteen feet, with a mud floor. Its one window 
is a wooden frame with heavy wooden bars—no glass! 








Who Will Mind the Oxen? 


2D 
Sy SISTER JEAN THEOPHANE 


The door opens on a court where the neighbors’ kitchen 
stove, pigs, chickens, and oxen are equally at home. 

Last year’s rice crop was scant and was soon exhausted, 
but the women vie with one another to keep us supplied 
with green vegetables and sweet potatoes. We always 
have more than we need. 

These simple, joyful women—so appreciative of the 
Faith—are very lovable. They are hard-working moun- 
tain folk. Everything they and their families need is 
produced by the labor of their own hands—food, firewood, 
clothing, even the bamboo torches they use for lights. 
(Matches and kerosene are quite beyond their means. ) 

The twelve catechumens—and some of the others—get 
up at dawn and come to the mission chapel for morning 
prayers. Then they go home to start their fires. The 
very little girls are left to keep the fire fed with brush- 
wood. Meantime, mothers, grandmas, and older sisters 

















Above: An old lady learns how 
to make the Sign of the Cross. 
Left: The docile, patient oxen are 
indispensable for plowing the rice 
fields. They can’t go to the mis- 
sion during the catechumenate. 
Who will mind them at home? 
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<o out to work in the fields until the 

n peeps over the mountains. Every- 
one then goes home for breakfast. 

fter this, the clothes are washed in 
the creek. From half-past nine to 

lf-past twelve — while some good 

atholic watches their oxen, pigs, and 

ickens—the neophytes come to the 
mission chapel to study. 

These village women have never 
learned to read. We give each one a 
catechism translated into the local 
Hakka dialect. For many a catechu- 
men, this is the first book she has 
ever held in her hands: she must be 
taught to read the Chinese characters. 
While these books are necessary for 
the memory drill on prayers and es- 
sential questions, for the most part 
we teach these mothers and grand- 
mothers just as we would teach chil- 
dren, using bright colored pictures and wall charts, telling 


the Gospel story as simply as possible. 

After the Angelus at half-past twelve, the catechumens 
go home to start fire for dinner. While dinner is cooking, 
most of them climb the mountainside and bring back a 


load of brushwood for the morrow’s fire. Dinner over, 
they return to the mission chapel at half-past two for an- 
other three hours of prayer and catechism drill, inter- 
spersed with storytelling and a recreation period. 

While supper is cooking they do their bit of gardening, 
feed the pigs and the buffalo, and put the chickens to roost 
for the night. After supper all the women come to chapel 
for night prayers, after which we have another hour of 
class, the catechist teaching the ‘“‘old’’ Catholics, while a 
Sister continues with the catechumens. 

In between times the catechist goes with one of the 
Sisters to see the women in their kitchens or on their door- 
steps, on the river bank where they wash their clothes, in 
their fields or gardens. Our living among them like this 
brings religion into their daily lives and into their homes. 

These simple folk often surprise us with their grasp of 
the doctrine. One day a seventy-one-year-old granny was 
asked, “After His resurrection from the dead, what did 
Jesus, Our Lord, do?” 

\fter He died on the cross, Our Lord rose again on 
the third day,” she answered. “He taught His Apostles 
all the holy doctrines, so that they could go out and teach, 
toc. He founded the Catholic Church, choosing one of 
the Apostles as the head of the Church. On the fortieth 


day He ascended to heaven, but He isn’t only in heaven 
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Sisters must often go out and teach the women in their own village homes. 


now, He is also present in the Blessed Sacrament in the 
church.” 

Today has been a red-letter day. The pastor, who 
arrived late yesterday afternoon, said Mass here this 
morning. ‘Ten of our twelve disciples passed the examina- 
tion yesterday and were baptized today. Happier women 
it would be hard to find. 

Next Tuesday these ten women are to take their little 
children on their backs in native fashion—even Granny 
will have a tiny grandson—and they will accompany me 
the twelve miles over the mountain to Pet Teou Tsai. 
After a day of rest and study, they will make First Con- 
fession and receive Holy Communion on the beautiful 
Feast of the Ascension. 

Preparing Granny for this great event, I showed her a 
picture of the crucifixion. “When I look at that picture, 
the tears come to my eyes,” said Ah Hien Tsi. “He suf- 
fered so much for us!” It was a beautiful sight—this 
white-haired, gentle, old lady looking with such compas- 
sion upon her crucified Lord. 


MOTHER’S DAY 
In thanksgiving for the Faith you learned from your 
mother’s lips, could you find a tribute more fitting than 
to help spread that Faith by sponsoring a Sister in your 
mother’s name, or in her memory? 
One dollar sponsors a Sister for one day. 
Address: 


Mother Mary Joseph, Maryknoll P.O., N.Y 




















SI'S 
(Wother Je 
Great Man 


By MARIE FISCHER 


Tove elder brother—I am satisfied that he is a religious, that he 
should study to be a priest,” said Joseph’s father, turning to his 
second son. “You also have a mind for wit and study. So, I 
have decided that you also should go away to school—to study 
to be a merchant, my son,” concluded Francois de Veuster, the 
Flemish farmer. 

The boy’s eyes fell, his cheeks burned ; but, when he lifted his 
head and looked at his father directly, he found a word of 
thanks. Catherine, Joseph’s mother, shook her head and went 
silently about her butter churning. 

She was not shocked when, some months later, Joseph wrote 
a letter to them about becoming a religious and maybe a priest. 
“Francois,” she said daringly, “you see, it is not as you say, al- 
ways the pious women. The boys, too, they want to be religious!” 

“You pray too much, you women, and what is the good Lord 
to do but hand you the bread you beg? And we men have to 
eat it with you!” 

“Sometimes the crust of the bread is hard to chew, Francois, 
even for women.” 

Catherine ruminated through her fading memories as she 
rocked in a creaking chair by her open door, faintly inhaling 
thé new promises of the early Flanders spring. Withered and 
gnarled and dry she had become, as the winter trees that feel the 
springtime stirring again in their secret depths and wait hopefully 
for the miracle. Her rosary swung from brown, twisted fingers 
—the rosary Joseph had made for her from the blackthorn bush 
white with bloom now. She could smell the whiteness. Did 
prayers blossom like that into white things? 

All the remembrances were silver things now, shining with 
fancy—the day Joseph won the race on the frozen canal—the 
champion skater—always a champion, her Joseph, in everything 
he did! What was it the schoolmaster had said? ‘Mercury on 
silver wings!” Imagine her Joseph being called such an angel as 
that! All these years since, in her peasant simplicity, Mercury 
persisted as brother to Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael. 

And now Joseph was a man, away on the other side of this 
strange and separating earth. If only (Continued on page 21) 
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ODDITIES 


3 is curious that very few of China’s earliest works of 
art have endured to our era, although even as early as 
when they called themselves “The Black-Haired People” 
—to distinguish themselves from the primitive mountain 
tribes—they had been lovers of beauty and cultivated the 
arts. The first Chinese did not build in stone, but of 
sun-baked mud and wood. Such materials are easily 
obliterated in time by floods, fire, and the devastation of 
war. Stone remains, and because of it we now can trace 
early contemporaries of the Chinese—the Egyptians and 
Babylonians. 

Gold, silver, iron, copper, bronze, and precious stones 
were among the treasures of this ancient race. Yet none 
of their first painting or sculpture has come down to us. 


Some jade and pieces of bronze. aré the only relics we 


possess of the youth of China’s fine arts. The bronze 
vases were sacrificial utensils, often: donated to temples 
in thanksgiving or as memorials; the vases are of beauti- 
ful and intricate design, both inside and out. 

Although many precious stones were known to the Chi- 
nese of antiquity, the semi-precious stone—jade—was, and 
still is, their favorite. A Chinese will go into raptures 
describing its beauty. Jade-is smooth, cool to the touch. 
Usually it is of a whitish or soft green color, although 
yellow, red, black, and violet jade are also found. ‘The 
pure white and the emerald green are the most prized. 
When carved and polished, jade shines like wax. 

Confucius says of this mineral: “It is not because jade 
is rare that it is so highly valued, but since olden days 
wise men have seen in it all the different virtues. It is 
soft, smooth, and shining, like kindness; it is hard, fine, 
and strong, like intelligence; its edges seem sharp but do 
not cut, like justice; it hangs down to the ground, like 
humility; when struck, it gives a ringing sound, like 
music; the colorations in it, which are not hidden but 
which add to its beauty, are like truthfulness; its bright- 
ness is like heaven; while its firm substance, born of the 
mountains and the waters, is like the earth. ‘The Book 
of Poetry says: ‘When I think of a wise man, he seems 
to me like jade.’ That is why wise men love jade so 
much.” 

Jade became a passion for the Chinese. It was imbued 
with life. They imagined one kind which kept cool no 
matter how hot the day might be, and another kind that 
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kept warm in the cold of winter. Pieces of 
jade that were found in the streams or moun- 
tains were reverenced. A medicinal powder 
was made from them. 

Those were the days of great harmony. 
The farmer loved and cultivated his land, 
and the craftsman’s love for his art created 
beauty. 

When meditating on this ancient art, one 
is perforce inclined to inquire where the Chi- 
nese lost their supernatural direction. When 
and where did they wander away from their 
Creator? How different might have been 
the world’s history if this able people had not so early lost 
contact with the Divine! 

e 
MOTHER OF A GREAT MAN - 
(Continued from page 20) she could have knelt in the 
cathedral at Honolulu when he was ordained. Why had 
he, not yet ordained, insisted on being sent to those mis- 
sions in his sick brother’s place? And now he was Father 
Damien, her Joseph— 

“Mother de Veuster!” ‘That was Marie. It was so 
pleasant, when one’s sight found the glare of life too 
harsh, to listen for a voice across the threshold. 

“You have something to tell me and you are not in a 
hurry about it, Marie.” Catherine groped for Marie’s 
sturdy, young, housewifely hand. Marie was a good 
neighbor. “You have the newspaper, haven’t you?” 

Marie braced herself for an ordeal and began reading 
from the newspaper: “Father Damien de Veuster, re- 
ligious and priest of the Society of the Sacred Hearts of 
Jesus and Mary, son of the late Francois de Veuster and 
his wife, Catherine, of Tremeloo, in ten short years has 
become a world-famous figure by reason of his heroic self- 
lessness in living among the most destitute of men, the 
lepers of Molokai. Father Damien has always made 
himself one of them, helping them in their difficulties. ...” 

Wasn’t that like him? Catherine asked herself proud- 
ly. Of course! There was that time he sat up all night 
with Widow Bremont’s dying cow—a cow, mind you, and 
he a little shaver—and the cow gave milk to the sur- 
rounding countryside for ten years more! 

“Father Damien wrote to my son, Pamphile, Marie, 
that he had leprosy—you remember.” 

Marie folded the paper slowly. “Mother de Veuster, 
Father Damien has gone to another country where there is 
no leprosy.” 

The familiar earthy smell of the newly ploughed fields 
Catherine loved stole in through the open door unheeded. 
The priest came that night to anoint her. Afterwards she 
lapsed into a deep sleep. She dreamed that she walked, 
fair and strong and young, into the eternal springtime to 
meet her Joseph in another land where he had gone to 
live forever, her arms spilling the fragrant whiteness of 
her life, the mother of a great man. The blackthorns 
had blossomed white. 





4 Thank-you 
lo and the Boys 


By PETER COSMON 





= vague and patient, of a line of 
camels moving with silent timeless tread, 
their majesty worthy of bearers of 
jeweled sultans instead of dirty bales of 
chopped straw, greeted us as we left the 
steamer at Jaffa. We were in the Orient. 

But there was too much noise and 
hurry for anything to be impressive, un- 
til that morning in Jerusalem when, be- 
fore daylight, I made my way to the 
Basilica of the Holy Sepulcher, beautiful 
in its exquisite stillness. The only sound 
was the music of the birds in the cupola 
of the Chapel of St. Helena. The Mass 
in the tiny structure within the Basilica 
representing the Holy Sepulcher is al- 








ways that of Easter, with its theme, “He has risen as 
He said; behold the place where they laid Him.” 

During the climb back up the long hill, in the 
crowded alley which serves as a street, I met Abu 
and the boys. Down the slope, feeling his way over 
the cobbles with a stick, came a young blind man—-a 
Moslem, for he.wore a fez. As he neared me, two 
ragged urchins on a doorstep to my right, Moslems 
also, bounced up and ran toward him. “Ay, Abu!” 
they cried. 

“Ay!” he called back, a sweet, quiet smile lightin; 
his face. Apparently it was the morning greeting of 
old friends. 

All three squeezed the others’ hands affectionate'y. 
Then one of the boys, who evidently had long await 
the moment and looked forward to it with eager 
light, reached vigorously into his pocket and, his eyes 
dancing, drew out a large crust of bread which 
pressed into the blind man’s hand. What a.cry 
pleasure and surprise! How that lovely face shore! 
Arm in arm the three brushed past me, chattering |’ 
magpies, the bringer of the bread fairly beside hims: 
with joy at the successful issue of his happy idea. 

“Beautiful!” I found myself saying. I gazed-w: 
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Above: A line of camels had 
halted, and the Arabs were rest- 
ing before entering Jerusalem. 
Right: A Chinese mother pressed 
her babe to her and whispered 
to it tender, little endearments. 






new interest at the stream of 
humans pouring by me. 

That.afternoon I picked my 
way through the mad _ hurry 
outside the Jaffa Gate, and an 
Arab coolie, struggling under 
the killing weight of a bale of 
goods, cried that his burden 
was slipping — would some- 
body straighten it on his back? 
A spare, hard-bitten camel 
driver stopped his beast; drawing on hidden wells of 
strength, he threw the great bale in place, then casually 
returned to his camel. 

Next day I came upon a small boy huddled in a gutter, 
uring his heart into the caresses he gave a puppy which 
ie held in his lap while he wept over him most forlornly. 

“What is the matter?” I asked a bystander. 

“His dog has been hurt,” replied the man. 

I rode to Beirut and watched a Moslem father, a fellow 
vassenger, lavish his love on his two children. In Bagdad 
at the Royal Hospital the Sisters of the Presentation re- 
ceive thousands of the city’s wretched every day. As the 
nuns bustled about, I watched old Moslem mothers paw 
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the Sisters’ veils in reverence 
and shout warm, vigorous 
words at them. 

“What are they saying?” I 
asked the Mother. 

“They have a habit of call- 
ing after us,” she explained 
smilingly, ‘ ‘May Allah bless 
you for your goodness!’ ” 

On reflection I asked myself 
if it were not rather unreason- 
able to get excited over these 
simple evidences of feeling, of 
fellowship, of elementary grat- 
itude, which after all should 
comprise the least common de- 
nominator of decency in all 
human beings. Balanced 
against them were the moun- 
tains of calloused chicanery found everywhere in the 
Near East. 

Time passed, and I sat one morning with Bishop Jarlin 
of Peiping. “What caught your attention as you came 
into Asia from the West?” he asked. 

“Why, I am almost ashamed to say that my strongest 
first impression was one of surprise to discover that non- 
Christians give play to their affections, show the warmth 
of friendship, practice a natural charity.” And I rehearsed 
my experience with Abu, the blind man, and the rest. 

“Excellent!” he cried. “I had exactly the same experi- 
ence. Arrived here in Peiping as a young priest, I took 
a walk the first morning. In a (Continued on page 25) 
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With a sheepish look Jim read the last sentence. 


Pati and Jim were on their way home from a Holy 
Name meeting. 

“T had a letter from Father Fendersmasher today,” 
said Frank, “from China.” 

“You're welcome to it,” grumbled Jim. “Every mis- 
sion letter that I’ve ever read—and I’ve read quite a few 
—never failed to contain a plea for money.” 

“For money!” Frank expostulated. 

“Yes,” went on Jim. “That seems to be the missioners’ 
sole weapon. Why can’t they be like Saint Francis 
Xavier, for example? He converted hundreds and thou- 
sands of pagans just with his crucifix and breviary.” 

“Are you sure about that?” asked Frank. 

“I’m sure of this: converts can be made with the cruci- 
fix, if the missioner is a saint. I still maintain Xavier 
never asked for funds.” 

“Want to bet on it?” asked Frank. 

“You mean you have proof to the con- 
trary?” 

“Drop into the house for a minute, will 
you?” 

Jim stopped. “You want me to read Fa- 
ther Fendersmasher’s letter, I suppose.” 

“No!” Frank smiled. “I want you to read 
one from Xavier the missioner.” 

Inside the house Frank handed his friend 
a book. “Read this,” he laughed, “aloud!” 

Jim looked dubious for a minute, and then 
he read: 

“Letter from Saint Francis Xavier to Fa- 
ther F. Gaspardo Barzel, April, 1552. 

“Please tell the king about the necessities 
of the college for which His Highness must 
provide. Ask him to give instructions to the 
agents who are laboring in the fortresses; 
also obtain an order from the king, com- 
manding that what is necessary for the Fa- 
thers and Brothers who are in Japan be 
brought from Malacca, etc. 





“Help the Brothers who live outside the college, in 
their great need, for if you do not, they will suffer priva- 
tions to the detriment of a great number of souls! I can- 
not send Fathers to them unless some provisions are made 
for their maintenance. In a letter which Father Periz 
will send me in China, tell me in detail about the debt 
of the house and its credits, also of everything that re- 
gards their interest.” 

A sheepish look spread over Jim’s face as he read the 
last sentence and closed the book. Seeing this, Frank 
threw back his head and laughed. “Should you like to 
continue reading?” he slyly inquired. 

“No, thanks,” came the humble reply, ‘my humility is 
already beginning to bubble.” Then another thought 
struck him. “Yet, even so, granted that Saint Francis 
did require funds for his spiritual work, don’t you 
think that the present-day missioner overdoes his re- 
quests ?” 

The smile vanished from Frank’s countenance. Quietly) 
he answered: “No, Jim, I do not think that the demands 
of the modern missioners are unreasonable. For whom 
do they ask money? For themselves? You know better 
than that, old man. The money for which they ask goes 
to souls. It means books and clothing and buildings and 
churches. It means bread for the Hosts, equipment for 
the Mass, and even gasoline for the ‘Leaping Lena,’ the 
old buggy that takes the missioner from village to village. 
With money, the missioners can buy medical supplies, and 
by caring for the bodies of their people, Jim, they can in- 
directly work at their souls. And, old man, when peo- 
ple are asked to give a dollar or two for 
some mission cause—if such people would 
only sit down and think a bit, they would 
realize that what is being asked of them is 
merely the fulfillment of a duty to which 
they, as members of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, must attend. Why, you know what 
Christ said: ‘Whatsoever you do to the least 
of my brethren, you do also to me.’ Jim, 
that’s a powerful sentence and it wields a ter- 
rible responsibility.” 

“Another thing,” continued Frank. ‘‘Peo- 
ple seem to think that the missioner likes to 
ask for money. They think that he likes to 
play the role of Lazarus. But they are all 
wrong, Jim, for the missioner likes begging 
about as much as you or I. Yet, the work 
of Christ must go on and it can’t go on with- 
out money! Christ wills to use material things 
in order to accomplish supernatural results. 
Money is necessary. It spells SOULS! One 
dollar, Jim, might mean one pagan soul, and 
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when the missioner ends his letter with a 
‘P.S. THE FUNDS ARE LOW!’ he 


really means to say that souls are few.” 


It was an hour later that Jim left for 
home, but it was a unique hour. His 
parting words were: “You know, a fel- 
low learns something every day.” 


The above is a digest of ‘“Money- 
\linded Missionaries” by Francis Rus- 
sell, S.M., which appeared in the Mari- 
anist magazine Apostle of Mary. We 
give it considerable space because it so 
well answers an objection which mis- 
sioners and mission societies often meet. 
That it does not represent the opinion of 





Dear Fathers: 

When I sent my last two offerings for the missioners, I 
did not write very much in my letter, but now I think if I 
tell you something about myself it may inspire some of your 
readers to have a more active part in your glorious work. 

I am seventy-three years old, and my only income is my 
old-age pension, thirty dollars a month. I have found that, 
by careful management and avoiding luxuries, I can send you 
forty dollars every other month to support a missioner. 

I have been a Catholic for only a few years, but every 
day in “Our Father’s House” has brought me new joys and 
new graces. 
could taste of the peace and joy that are mine! 

Perhaps my little sacrifices will obtain this same blessing 
for some of them. 
among whom you are working. 


THE MONTH’S PRIZE LETTER 


How I wish that my non-Catholic friends 


Surely it will do that for those souls 


—M. T., California 





most Catholics is evident from the num- 
ber of those who are “backing” mission- 
ers in their daily struggle to do the work of Xavier. 


The typical spirit of Maryknoll sponsors is reflected in 
such letters as these: 


“Here is our offering for this month. We send it joy- 
fully that we may be co-workers with Christ and with 
those who minister in His Name.” —New York 


“T have nothing but admiration for the splendid exam- 
ple of unselfishness set by your missioners. How insig- 
nificant is my little sacrifice when I remember theirs! 
May God give them the strength to continue.” 

—Pennsylvania 


“T am a working widow and truly in great need myself. 
But I know of no better way of thanking my heavenly 
Father for the assistance He has sent me than by trying 
each month to make your missioners and their charges as 
happy as I have been made. If God wills, I hope to be 
able to spare more next month.” —Michigan 

e 

A THANK-YOU TO ABU AND THE BOYS 

(Continued from page 23) quiet alley I came upon a Chi- 
nese mother, her babe tucked inside her robe, pressing it 
fondly to her bosom and whispering to it little endear- 
ments. I was quite startled—‘What! Have these pagans 
such love?’ And then I was startled with myself that I 
could have been so stupid as to expect otherwise. 

“A pity, isn’t it, how easily we forget that every one, 
whether born a king or an African savage, has the gift of 
affection and a fund of natural goodness? ‘The striking 
thing about men over the earth is not that they have dif- 
ferences, but that they have remarkable likenesses. Why 
do we put chasms between peoples by insisting that they 
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are inexorably strange and strangers?” 

“Thanks,” I whispered to Abu and his ragamuffin 
friends, as I left the bishop’s garden. ‘Thanks for touch- 
ing off in me a very good thought. Thanks for reminding 
me that all men are one under the sun.” 


e 
DEPARTED FRIENDS 


Please remember in your prayers the snuls of these Maryknoll 
friends who have recently died: 

Rev. William L. Mulcahy; Rev. Timothy McKiernan; Sister Mary 
Raphael; Sr. Mary Francis X. Fullan; Sr. Mary Silvanis Colbert; 
Mother Agnes; Mr. Edward P. Lawlor; Mr. D. J. Hallisey; Mrs. John 
Connolly; Mrs. J. J. Heery; Mrs. James McKillop; George McCartney; 
Miss Catherine C, Gleason; Miss Katherine Lang; George Lampton; 
Mrs. Martin Nowak; Mrs. Saltmarsh; Mr, Alfred V. Klausman; Mrs. 
Maurice McSherry; Bridget Spillane; Mary J. Kitchin; Mrs. C. J. Dris- 
coll; Miss Mary J. Coleman; Mrs. Catherine Doonan; Nathaniel Long- 
ham; Mr. H. J. Schultz; Mrs. McLoughlin; J. M. Mahoney; James 
Mahoney; Charles McDermott; Victor J. O’Connor; Mr. Richard Doyle; 
Arthur R. Kane; James A. Kane; Annie Kane; Mr. Terence Rice; Mrs. 
A. F. Eliis; Mr. R. Gilleice; Mrs. M. L. Radcliffe; Patrick J. Sullivan; 
Mrs. E. Lepschina; Mrs. A. O’Mara; Michael Keenan; Mrs. Anna 
O’Donnell; Mrs. Emma Yott; Mr. E. Walsh; Mrs. Michael J. Evan; 
Mr. Herbert; Mrs. N. H. Beauregard; Miss Mary R. Roche; Jeremiah 
McCarthy; Mr, Frank Hengstebeck; Mr. John Scherer; Mr. Thomas J. 
Flynn; Mrs. Lydia Howley; Mary Huntelman; Stephen J. Connelly; 
Thomas Naughton; Mr. M. Des Marais; Mrs. Nelido L. Orr; Mrs. 
Margaret Ryan; Mr. George C. Grah; Mrs. Julia A. Walsh; Dr. Mc- 
Menemum; Mrs. Frank Zelck; Joseph Studer; Miss Elizabeth Calnan; 
William Kearns; Mr. A. J. Dwyer; Mr. Fdward Bumb; Mr. Frank E. 
Sheidel; Mrs. Anna McHale; Mrs. A. DeMott; Mr. Timothy Holmes; 
John P. Noonan; William B. Sweeney; Mr. Donatus Schrock; Char- 
lotte E. Field; Mrs, Mary Graham; Mrs. E. J. Fitzpatrick; Mr. Philip 
Huher; Mrs. Mary Bush Drew; John Sheehan; Mary E. Murphy; Mr. 
Robert B. Letford; Sarah M. Broderick; Mr. Schutze; Mr, Philip Smith. 


MARYKNOLL MEMBERSHIP 


Maryknoll has no mere subscribers to its magazine. Every person 
who enrolls by the payment of $1 becomes a MARYKNOLL MEMBER 
for one year. 

A PERPETUAL MEMBER makes payment of $50, either im- 
mediately or in installments within a period of two years. A deceased 
person may be enrolled as a Perpetual Member. 

A MARYKNOLL BENEFACTOR is one who has assisted to the 
extent of $1,000 and becomes by this fact a Perpetual Member. 

A MARYKNOLL FOUNDER is one who has provided a sum of 
$5,000 or more; such a person also becomes a Perpetual Member. 
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Dox’r ever accept an inheri- 
tance of merely real estate,” a 
wise man once cautioned me. 
And he added: “If it ever had 
been valuable, it would have 
been sold long ago.” But, as 
with most inheritances, the 
legatee has little choice. That’s how we came into the 
possession of a bit of land at Loking. 

Picture to yourself this strip of terra firma as L-shaped, 
with the toe of the L leading up the hillside from the 
cow market, and the shank lying along the crest of the 
hill facing just a little south of due east. The whole 
property is surrounded by a thorn hedge; and, like many 
hillsides in China, it has been terraced, the terraces fol- 
lowing the contours of the hill. Our particular bit of the 
hill faces more or less east, and is, therefore, a poor build- 
ing site. 

No one with more than three brain cells would attempt 
to build in this tropical country unless he can face the 
long facade of his building toward the south. Other- 
wise the morning and evening sun would shine into every 
room twice a day and would make the building, for at 
least nine months a year, practically uninhabitable. Fur- 
thermore, facing the building south insures that the pre- 
vailing wind of summer will be able to reach every room. 
Having just barely more than the necessary three cells, I 
foresee a lot of digging before we can build on this bit 
of land. Our present plans call for a church large enough 
to seat a thousand. A powerful lot of digging! 


4 Bit of Land 


Sy REV. MARK A, CHURCHILL 


Being directly adjacent to 
the market, we have no build- 
ing next door to the north, 
and it is thus possible to have 
windows on the north both 
upstairs and down. The win- 
dows are nice, of course, and 
really make the house livable in the hot weather ; but they 
also let in all the noise of the Taoist sorcerers.. When- 
ever they hold a devil-driving ceremony anywhere in the 
north end of town, it ends up in the cow market at mid- 
night with a blowing of horns, pounding of gongs and 
cymbals, and chanting of litanies. 

The week before Easter, when I was preparing my 
sermons for the feast, a couple of matsheds were erected 
right under my windows, an idol called the Master of 
Dispersion was imported, and a two-day, night-and-day 
ceremony began. The head Nam-mo-lo was equipped 
with a horn that was unique, to say the least. It had one 
blatant note. I really see no reason, if devils have ears, 
why this horn should not have put them to flight; for, on 
at least four occasions in two days, it drove a priest of God 
away from his sermon matter and out of house and home! 

Of course, the sad part of it is that, like most evils in 
this ancient land, this one usually can’t be avoided, and the 
ideal bit of mission property simply doesn’t exist; or if it 
does exist, it was pre-empted about two thousand years 
ago by a pagan temple! So, true to the missionary tra- 
dition, in the matter of land we take what we can get, 
not what we should like to have. 


The whole property is surrounded by a thorn hedge and has been terraced. 
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JULIE BEDIER AND 
LOUISE TREVISAN 








Introducing Thomas and Anna 


Biseicnds into the affections of American: children this 
month will be Thomas and Anna, the delightful Chinese 
children in The Long Road to Lo-Ting: May 10 is the 
book’s publication date. ‘They are real children who have 
grown from the author’s fourteen years’ mission experi- 
ence in the Orient. 

This first Lo-Ting story—four more will follow—is 
one long race away from a wicked uncle. ‘There is a 
hurried escape in the moonlight, a night in an old pagoda, 
a ride on a load of turnips, and many more strange ex- 
periences before Thomas and Anna arrive safely at Lo- 
Ting. After they arrive, more exciting things happen! 
The names of the other four stories give some clue of sub- 
sequent adventures: Little Miss Moses, The Important 
Pig, Thomas the Good Thief, A Horse for Christmas. 

But before your children can read about all that hap- 
pens after ‘Thomas and Anna get to Lo-Ting, the artist 
will have to make many more drawings. Louise Trevisan 
has captured the Orient. Her sketches are perfect in 
detail, and her treatment of the subjects has a genuine 
eastern atmosphere. She is a professional book illustrator 
—well known in publishers’ circles. Maryknoll feels that 
these illustrations give an excellent picture of South Chi- 
na. Their educational value alone, therefore, is great. 
And the pictures are lovely!' Three-year-old Anna, who 
wears a red jacket, is a very gay little miss; Thomas, who 
thinks he is a man, really looks and acts like one; and the 

hinese characters—sayings from Confucius—would be a 
crecit to a Chinese scholar. Translations of the texts are 
included in the back of the book. 

Julie Bedier, the author (she is a Maryknoll Sister), 
1s a good storyteller and understands children and what 
they like. She has told stories to, and played with, village 
children in Korea, White Russians in Dairen, Japanese in 
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BOOKS cred the 
MISSION 


Manchukuo, and Chinese in 
South China. 

We feel that with the publica- 
tion of The Long Road to Lo- 
Ting Maryknoll is making a 
modest but notable addition to 
the field of children’s literature. 
There have been numerous books 
—many of them quite charming 
—about Oriental children, but none of them have been 
distinctly Catholic. The Long Road to Lo-Ting is only a 
beginning. Within the next year or two, we hope that 
Catholic mothers will be able to shop in book stores any- 
where in the country and buy for their children beautiful 
Catholic books on mission countries. We hear much about 
education for peace. Tolerance, sympathy, respect for the 
customs of other peoples, are the foundation for true 
peace. All these can come from stories of the right kind. 
Give Thomas and Anna a chance to captivate the children 
in your family, in your classroom. 


The Long Road to Lo-Ting, bound copies 
with cellophane wrapper, $1; paper, 25 cents. 

Two non-religious books about Chinese children, pub- 
lished recently, are The Tale of Tai, by Evelyn Young 
(Oxford, 75 cents), and Pepper Moon, by Esther Wood 
(Longmans, $2). The Tale of Tai is a Chinese New 
Year story for minims. Pepper Moon tells, for children 
who have started to read books themselves, the adventures 
of a Chinese boy in search of a pet. The pictures in both 
books are colorful or gay, but the artist of Pepper Moon 
has leaned a little too far toward caricatures to draw our 
enthusiasm. We recommend both books. 

The Friendship Press in New York has published an 
attractive little story book, “Lan Ying’s Birthday,” by 
Nina Millen (paper, 25 cents). Lan Ying is a Christian 
and celebrates her eighth birthday—a day full of inter- 
esting adventures. Each page of the story is illustrated 
with an excellent photograph. 

All books mentioned on this page may be purchased 


through Maryknoll Bookshelf, Maryknoll P.O., New 
York. We shall be glad also to suggest books on the 


Orient or on mission lands to fill particular needs. 
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ALONG 2 MARYKNOLL 


CANTCHUK, SOUTH CHINA Father Chi, one of the princi- 
pals in this story, heard the 
account from Mrs. Cheng. 

“T went to confession!” shouted little five-year-old 
Paul Cheng, as he ran into the house. 

“You—Paul!” exclaimed Mamma Cheng, unconvinced. 

“Yes. I saw all the kids going into church, and I 
went in, too.” 

“Yes,” prompted Mamma; “what then?” 

“Well, they were all standing in line outside that little 
house in the back, so I got in line, too. ‘Then I went in. 
Oh! It was dark in there!” 

“Yes, yes!” said the anxious mother. 
say?” 

“Well, pretty soon a little window opened, and I saw 
Chi Shen Fu there and I said, ‘Have you eaten rice yet?’ ” 

“And Chi Shen Fu, what did he say?” 

“Oh, he just looked to see who it was, and then he 
said in a great voice, ‘Get out of there!’ ” 

But Paul still maintains he went to confession. 


“What did you 


TUNG HUA, MANCHUKUO ‘This town has its own Catholic 


cem- 
etery. One of Father Gil- 
bert’s friends, a non-Christian 
philanthropist who conducts an 
old men’s home here, gave the 
Church a tract of land (valued 
locally at $5,000) to be used 
as a cemetery. The parish- 
ioners have been hard at work 
every day, planting trees and 
putting the place in order. 
They have contributed funds 
to construct the large main 
gate and to erect the stone cross 
in the center of the grounds. 
Father Gilbert, with an eye 
to T’ung Hua’s future devel- 
opment—and with absolutely 
no thought at all of encourag- 
ing the bandits of the dis- 
trict —has provided special 
plots for the burial of bishops, 
priests, Brothers, and Sisters. 
The first of the faithful to find 
resting place in the new Gate 
of Heaven Cemetery were lit- 
tle two-year-old Johnny Chao; 
his sister Bernadette, only two 
months old; and little one- 
year-old Agnes Oshige, a Jap- 
anese tot. 


The little girl at the right, rapt in her 
May-month prayers, has no perennial 
Easter bonnet as shown below. Page 29: 
Jacks, played with stones, is a first sign 
of spring in Manchukuo. 
nor Furuya, the genial Prefect of Kyoto 
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ON FURLOUGH Father Weis, rector of the Fushun 
(Manchukuo) seminary, returning to the 

homeland with Brother Peter for a year of rest and study, 

received at the boat a number of letters sent by his stu- 

dents. Some were in English, and here is a rare bit from 

one of them: ‘Father, you are certainly very happy be- 

cause you returned and saw your vicinity’s friends, and 

your old mother, brothers, and sisters. How you are 

happy! But we cannot forget you because, Father, 

you gave us the benefit who we cannot speak with 

all words. Therefore we cannot to reprisal your 

benefit, only in the prayers we pray for you. 

It is our little reprisal! . . . We are all very 

well, and we have not a sick. Afterward 

we hope you remember us in the Mass 

day after day! Goodby!” 

POKPAK, KWANGSE The manda- 

rin of this 

city has given Father Wil- 

liam Kupfer permission to 

begin teaching a course f 


Below: Monsig- 





























of doctrinal instruc- 
tion at the local pri- 
son, where there are be- 
tween three and four hun- 
dred men. In addition to 
granting the permission, 
the mandarin expressed 
the hope that such work 
would help reform the 
men. Father also asked 
for permission to instruct 
and baptize the men who 
would be condemned to 
execution, but that was 
not granted, on the 
A erie Te grounds that condemned 
ee »*y a Hoge men do not know their 
ae 
yet a fate until the very end. 
However, since it is pos- 
sible to instruct such men 
in fundamentals from the time they start off to the 
execution grounds, the missioner may yet have an 
opportunity to win this point. There may not be many 
baptisms, but there ought to be a chance for death-bed 
conversions from driving home a few Catholic truths. 
e 
THE HAPPY TINKER 
(Continued from page 7) is the humble handmaid, Mary, 
who became the Queen of Heaven. Look! I will show 
you her picture. See her eyes: they are not turned up, 
but they look down on you and me. She stands on 
the moon, and her head is crowned with twelve 
stars. Ah, here is the secret—the stars. I will 
show them to you, one by one.’ 
“He told me all,” concluded Ting, “and now 
I am happy. I looked for the Lady and found 
her. Every day I say her rosary, and at the end 
—you know the prayer we say: Mary, let me 
be your child. You know the prayer. Father 
Lo taught me to say it with my lips and mean 
it in my heart. And now I am happy—a 
happy tinker, Our Lady’s Tinker.” 
“Look for her,” he called back, as he started 
away. “Everyone that looks finds her!” 





EIGHT POINTERS ON THE MARYKNOLL MISSIONS 


Maryknoll missioners in Eastern Asia number 472. s. These seven territories embrace 189,300 square miles, 
twice the area of the New England States. 

They labor in seven territories. 
The seven contain 25,000,000 non-Christian souls, over 


Four of these territories—Kongmoon, Kaying, Wuchow, three times the population of the New England States. 


Kweilin—are in South China. 
They count 76,240 Catholics. 
The three others—Kyoto in Japan, Heijo in Korea, 
Fushun in Manchukuo—are in the north. 8. Annual adult converts number approximately 7,500. 





































\ One CONDITION 


Ay REV. ARTHUR F. ALLIE 


P nantes Pak is just a little lad in our third grade, but 
he has already begun his missionary career. And this 
in spite of the fact that he comes from non-Catholic stock. 
When he was ready for first grade, Francis came to our 
school. His mother, a staunch Protestant from her youth, 
attended one of the Protestant churches here in Heijo. 

For one so young, Francis took a surprising interest in 
the Catholic doctrine almost immediately. He memorized 
the prayers quickly and stood at the head of his class in 
catechism. What impressed him most was that Our Lord 
came down from heaven to earth to save his soul. 

With the other children of his class, Francis was pre- 
pared for Baptism, but on one condition: that he bring 
his mother to church with him on Sunday. It was not an 
easy task. Mrs. Pak’s old-time fervor began to glow 
anew. She even had it in mind to change Francis from 
our Holy Mother School and enroll him in a public 
school where one of her friends was a teacher. 

“Will they teach me about Our Lord, and how to save 
my soul ?” Francis asked. 

The answer, of course, had to be “No!” 

If they could not, then he would not change schools. 
He insisted that his soul was too precious to lose, and he 
was determined to remain in the Catholic school. 





Francis was one of the happiesi 
little fellows of the happy group. 


By force of constant urgings 
the boy finally persuaded his 
mother to attend Mass with 
him on Sundays. She came with 
him a number of times; then 
on the strength of her promis¢ 
not to prevent Francis from 
practicing his religion, he was 
baptized, taking the name of the 
great apostle to the Orient. 

After a while Mrs. Pak failed 
to appear at Mass, and Fran 
cis was disappointed but. not 
discouraged. He prayed all the 
harder for his mother and neve 
ceased urging her to attend th: 
true Church. 

Francis’s pleadings finally 
prevailed, and his mother again 
accompanied him to Mass on 
Sundays. ‘This time she met 
the catechist, who explained 
clearly that there could be only 
one true Church founded by 
Christ. 

Mrs. Pak professed her will- 
ingness to study the doctrine 
and has since proved herself an 
ardent catechumen. She will be 
baptized three weeks hence, and I think that Francis will 
be about the happiest little fellow alive on that day. 

There is a sequel to this little story—a pleasant one, 
too. In a recent chat with Francis he told me he had a 
great secret. No one knew about it as yet, except Our 
Lord and himself. 

“Father,” he said, “could I study to become a priest?” 









® 
SUNDAY, MAY 18 


On this day the Catholic Church throughout the world 
will celebrate Biblical Sunday to honor the written word 
of God. The revised English New Testament will be 
formally introduced before that day. Some five years and 
the combined efforts of more than thirty Scripture students 
have gone into the making of this version. 

The Catholic Church alone has been the custodian of 
the word of God, preserving it through the centurics. 
Since her missioners have never ceased to bring it to «'l 
lands, to all peoples, Catholics everywhere should unite 1 
the celebration of Biblical Sunday. May one lasting «'- 
fect of this day be to inspire us to carry on an old 
Catholic tradition in the home by reading the Bible or New 
Testatment daily. It will prove a blessing to all the fami'y. 
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— is coming and our 62 new rooms are fast as- 
suming a shape that will make them ready for the open- 
ing of the new school year in September. But at the 
present writing we seem to be going ahead with the rooms 
and falling behind in finding the “do-re-mi” to pay for 
them. Only 20 of them have been provided thus far, 
leaving 42 unclaimed. But with the grace 
of God and the help of more good friends, 
we shall be able, we feel sure, to reach our 
coal of having all 62 rooms not only built, 
but paid for as well, by September. 

As a matter of fact, we hear that sev- 
eral persons have been considering the 
suggestion we made a few months ago of 
having a seminarian’s room as a memorial 
to a deceased loved one. A few societies 
and parish groups are thinking of donat- 
ing a room to perpetuate the memory of 
their departed members. We appreciate 
that it takes much time and consideration 
to arrive at a decision in a matter like this. 
So we live in hope. Do say a prayer that 
some of these thoughtful considerations 
may become actualities. 

Some of our friends, too, seem to be 
under the impression that, unless one can 
donate an entire room, it is not possible 
to have a part in this build-a-room ven- 
ture upon which sheer necessity has forced 

to embark. No, far from that! Any- 





Maryknoll Fathers, 
Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. 


I should like to donate [contribute 
towards] a room in the new wing 
of the Maryknoll Seminary. I en- 








one, anywhere, giving any amount from $500 down to 
one cent, can participate. “The more the merrier! So, 
rich or poor, young or old, married or single, East or 
West, North or South, we bid ye one and all to write to 
us soon (at least before September) and let us know if 
you can in some measure help us to achieve our goal. 


Strong walls rise to the tower, and new rooms begin to take shape. 
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Annuity 


A FREE BOOKLET 


The Maryknoll Fathers, 
Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. 


Send a copy of your FREE booklet 
[] The Making of a Catholic Will 


(] The Maryknoll Annuity 


Name 





Address 


A LIST OF CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS— 
University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 
Mt. St. Mary’s College & Eccl. Sem., 
Emmitsburg, Md. 
Sacred Hearts Academy, 
No. Fairhaven, Mass. 
Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 
St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. 
St. Aloysius Academy for Boys, 
West Chester, Pa. 
COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES FOR GIRLS— 
Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 
St. Xavier College, 
4928 Xavier Pk., Chicago, III. 
Barat College & Academy of Sacred 
Heart, Lake Forest, III. 
Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 
St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 
Maryville College, Meramec St. & 

Nebraska Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mt. St. Mary’s College, Hooksett, N. H. 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N.J. 

The College of St. Rose, Albany, N. Y. 

College of Mt. St. Vincent-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. C. 

Marymount College & School, 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 
Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa. 
Academy of Our Lady of Mercy, 

Milford, Conn. 
Junior College and Academy of the 
Immaculate Conception, Oldenburg, Ind. 
Marycliff Academy, 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Mt. St. Joseph Academy, Brighton, Mass. 
Sacred Hearts Academy, 
No. Fairhaven, Mass. 
Academy of the Sacred Heart, 
Fall River, Mass. 
Jeanne d’Arc Academy, Milton, Mass. 
Academy of the Visitation, 

5448 Cabanne Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Saint Vincent Academy, 

226 W. Market St., Newark, N. J. 
Academy of St. Joseph, Brentwood,N.Y. 
St. Clare’s School, Hastings-on- 

Hudson, Mount Hope, N. Y. 
Academy of the Holy Child Jesus, 

630 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 
Academy of The Holy Child, Suffern, N.Y. 
Our Lady of Mercy Academy, 

Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Mater Misericordiae Academy, 
Merion (Phila.), Pa. 
Villa Maria Convent, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
St.-Ann-on-the-Lake Academy, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


SCHOOLS OF NURSING— 
St. Camillus School of Training, 
Gull Road, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Santa Rosa Infirmary, School of 
Nursing, San Antonio, Tex. 





NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
CHARLES STREET BALTIMORE 
Catholic College for Women conducted 
by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. Aca- 
demic Department—High School Course of 
College Preparatory Grade, Elementary 
Department, Music. Art. Physical Culture. 
For Catalogue address: The Secretary. 


ADDRESSES 
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The Maryknoll Fathers 


Central Administration and Major Sem- 
inary, Maryknoll P.O., N. Y. 
Maryknoll Novitiate, Bedford, Mass. 
Maryknoll College, Clarks Summit, Pa. 
Maryknoll Junior Seminaries: 
Akron, Ohio, 1075 W. Market St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 6700 Beechmont Ave. 
Detroit, Mich., 9001 Dexter Blvd. 
Mountain View P.O., Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo., 4569 W. Pine Blvd. 


Houses of Study: 
Hong Kong, Maryknoll House, Stanley 
Rome, Italy, Via Sardegna, 83 


Honolulu, T.H., 1701 Wilder Ave. 

Los Angeles, Calif., 222 S. Hewitt St. 
Manila, P.I., St. Rita’s Hall 

Cebu City, P. I. 

New York City, 121 E. 39th St. 

San Francisco, Calif., 1492 McAllister St. 
San Juan Bautista, Calif. 

Seattle, Wash., 1603 I. Jefferson St. 


Missions: Central Addresses 
For Fushun missioners: Catholic Mis- 
sion, Fushun, Manchukuo 


For Kaying missioners: Catholic Mis- 
sion, Kaying, via Swatow, China 


For Kongmcon missioners: Catholic 
Mission, Kongmoon, Kwangtung Prov- 
ince, China 


For. Kweilin missioners: Catholic Mis- 
sion, Kweilin, Kwangsi Province, China 


For Kyoto missioners: Maryknoll 
Kyoto, Japan 


For Chosen missioners: Catholic Mis- 
sion, P.O. Box 23, Heijo, Chosen. 


For Wuchow missioners: Catholic Mis- 
sion, Wuchow, Kwangsi Province, China 


The Maryknoll Sisters 
Central Addresses 
Motherhouse and Administration: 
Maryknoll, N. Y. 
Hawaii: 1508 Alexander St., Honolul: 


Japan: Higashi Takeyamachi, Sakyoku 
Kyoto, Japan 


Chosen: Catholic Mission, 257 Sangs 
kuri, Box 23, Heijo, Chosen. 


Manchukuo: Catholic Mission, Dairen 


Pacific Coast: 425 South Boyle Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Philippines: St. Mary’s Hall, Manila 


South China: Waterloo Road, Kow- 
loontong, Hong Kong 
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MARYKNOLL WANT ADS 


@ 
HELP WANTED 





SAVE THE ALTAR, there is no chapel furniture at 
Meihsien—not even vestments. $150 will 
provide a Mass kit containing all that’s nec- 
essary (except pews and the altar railing). 





SHEETS, ‘TOWELS, napkins, and pillow cases are 
badly needed in the Dairen mission, where 
missioners stop overnight in their journeys. 
Maryknoll will gladly forward your house- 
hold linens to the bewildered guest master. 





> y ‘ > 3 ° 
sLIND GIRLS in Nongmoon—and they numbei 


20—require $2 a month for their support. 





More Room 
$500 each. 


OnE More STUDENT — ONE 
needed in Maryknell Seminary. 
(See page 31 for enlightening details. ) 





SCHOOLS 





CATECHISTS ARE ‘TEACHERS—men and women 
—who instruct converts. Wuchow must pay 
100 of them $15 each a month. Choose one. 





EpucaTE A Boy For THE PRIESTHOOD in Kyoto 
mission. $150 a year or $15 a month. 





CATECHISMS AND Doctrine Books for converts 
are a demand at Kyoto missions. $20 will 
purchase many of these devotional books. 





Native Sisters in Laipo, Kweilin, are valu- 
able assets to the work for souls in that 
district. $5 a month supports one Sister. 





The little congregation at Sak Ju, Korea, 
is looking for help in building their first 
real church. $2,500 is needed right now. 





LittLeE Rep ScHootnHouses in Kaying (ten of 
them) need $500 each annually to keep going. 
A “help” badly wanted, and one worth while. 





OPPORTUNITIES 











SICK AND ABANDONED ones are cared for at 

Chinnampo, Korea. $20 required for dis- 
pensary needs; 40 orphans supported at $3 a 
month each. Both are great works of mercy. 





ALL’s Qutet in Kweilin, so the task of rebuild- 
ing must go on. $300 will provide a new 
chapel in a district where four are needed. 





CHAPEL FOR SEMINARIANS at Tanchuk, Wu- 
chow, still awaits a welcome donor—S2,000. 





TWENTY More STUDENTS are assured of a room 
in the new wing at Maryknoll Seminary; 42 
rooms ($500 each) still await donors. 





HE Morninc SacriFice at all Kongmoon 
altars will hold a place for the donor of a 
vear’s supply of Mass candles—$200. 





TEN MILiLion Dispensary Cases in China last 
vear. Each one of Fushun’s six dispensaries 
can be kept going for a vear with $250. 





The Maryknoll Fathers, Marykno}l P.O.. N.Y. 
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BUILDERS \EEDED 


For several years to come there will be an 
urgent need for builders in the world—not 


only to repair in a material way the de- 
struction that has come from prolonged 
warfare but for that more important task of 
building up in the hearts of men a love for 


and devotion to both their Creator and their 
fellow men. Would you give your life as a 
builder in a remote corner of the globe 
where the harvest is great and the laborers 
are few? If you are interested, write to The 
Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. 
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